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Art. I. — Comtism. 

Comte occupies notoriously a conspicuous place among 
French thinkers. It is also a matter of fact that his doc- 
trine has exercised a marked influence on English thought, 
such as can be attributed to no other intellectual product of 
foreign growth. But the true place which, in fairness, should 
be assigned to Comte's Philosophy among the great systems, 
past and possible, has neither been found nor sought yet. We 
purpose to seek it and hope to find it. But we must begin by 
fixing our bearings, and a few lines will suffice for our orien- 
tation. 

There are but four foundations possible for a philosophical 
system : Nature, an abstract Principle, a personal Deity, and 
the percipient self-conscious Ego. The Ego (or thinking 
mind) need not philosophize at all. It may content itself 
with taking God, Nature, and Reason as three separate and 
independent objects of inquiry belonging to Theology, Science, 
and Logic respectively. But when it does philosophize, that is 
to say, when it seeks unity, either primary or ultimate, it can 
no longer admit the distinctness and co-ordination of God, 
Nature, and Reason, but starting from any one of them, must 
consider the other two as successively derivable from it. Nay, 
the Ego itself, forming part of the same universe, must, in its 
turn, be derivable from the first Principle chosen by it. It may 
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consider itself as created by God, or as an individuation of the 
Idea, or as a mere secretion from matter. According to the 
Ego's option, we thus obtain Spiritualism, Platonism, and Ma- 
terialism. And if the Ego not only philosophizes, but, pre- 
tending to know nothing but its own existence, chooses itself 
as the only safe or the only possible starting-point, then the 
other three principles must altogether disappear from the 
realm of realities, and can be taken into consideration only 
■as phenomena, that- is to say, as facts of human consciousness. 
This led to Berkeley's and to Fichte's Idealism, to Hume's 
Scepticism, to Kant's Criticism, and to the positive Psychology 
of modern England. 

But the choice of a starting-point cannot be the only dis- 
tinctive mark of a philosophical system. For, when we have 
chosen our first, we still have to choose our second from the 
remaining three, and our third from the then remaining two. 
This leads to further subdivisions of philosophies, according to 
the order or direction in which they proceed, that is to say, 
according to their method. Natural science, for instance, when 
not purely descriptive, is mainly classification, that is to say, 
it passes from the special phenomena of Nature to general 
laws, and this course is called the inductive method. When it 
passes from the same starting-point in the opposite direction, 
namely, from matter to consciousness, it becomes more or less 
speculative, and either fails to reach the Ego, as is the case with 
Materialism, or postulates primordial types, as is the case 
with Mr. Darwin's Theory of Descendence. In like manner, 
if we start from any other point, we shall require different 
methods according to the direction in which we pass on. For, 
" method " means " way." 

To deny the possibility of any single starting-point ; to take, 
in default of such, " Man " and " the World " as the only two 
positive or knowable data ; to infer the Supreme Being as im- 
plied in them and presupposing both ; and to investigate the 
intellectual, physical, and moral laws underlying these data, 
by means of the inductive method as the only legitimate and 
universally applicable method, — that is the essence of Comt- 
ism. A curious, yet not essential feature of this Philosophy is 
the enormous mass of adventitious matter that hangs around 
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it, and with which many people are more familiar than with its 
half-hidden substance. Many of these details are beautiful, 
others are ludicrous or altogether absurd, but all are highly 
original, and Comte's critics, in their pardonable desire to make 
their essays entertaining, have often dwelt on these details as 
though they constituted Comtism itself. Yet a man may make 
himself ridiculous without being in the wrong, and another 
man may laugh without being in the right. We do not deny 
that those details belong to Comtism, but they belong to it as 
the truffle belongs to the oak ; and our estimate of Comte's 
Philosophy shall be as independent of their merits as the pre- 
liminary definition we have given of it. 

That definition, if correct, is quite sufficient to show that 
Comte's Philosophy is no philosophic system at all. M. Lau- 
gel once said^in the Revue des Deux Mondes, that Comtism 
distinguishes itself from all other philosophies, by not pre- 
tending to explain the universe. That is, indeed, its modest 
boast. But the boast entails a forfeiture of title. For, a phi- 
losophy without some universal formula is an apostolate with- 
out a gospel, it has nothing to divulge. Our definition also 
contains all that is necessary to explain Comte's extraordinary 
influence on contemporary thought, which happens to be averse 
to system-making, and extremely partial to the scientific 
method. Comte's method was the method of the day, and 
armed with such credentials he could come forward, not only 
to teach a new philosophy, but to preach a new religion to a 
generation long trained to dispense with either commodity. 

The currents of Comte's influence are strangely tortuous, 
and it is difficult to follow their direction or to distinguish 
them from parallel currents of thought whose origin was 
neither Comtean nor Preach, and which were demonstrably 
so much older than the new current, that they must have in- 
fluenced it long before being reinfluenced by it. The follow- 
ing sketch of Comte's life has no other object than to trace 
the origin of these influences and to point out their possible 
bearings. On the sensational and piquant details of that life 
we need not dwell, and those who care for them may apply to 
Mr. Lewes and to Dr. Bridges for information. 

Auguste Comtewas born in Montpellier in 1798. Being a 
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sickly child, he had to remain long under the exclusive influ- 
ences of domestic education, and these influences were hostile 
to the reigning spirit of the Revolution, his parents being 
stanch champions of the throne and the altar. But he was 
also a precocious child, and no sooner was he sent to the 
Lyceum, than he unlearnt what he had learnt at home, and be- 
came a willing recipient of the new spirit. In 1814 he was 
sent to the Polytechnic School in Paris. But there his docil- 
ity soon underwent a change : he showed as much veneration 
as ever for his teachers, but with it he combined a petulant 
contempt for discipline ; and having committed an act of gross 
insubordination, he was dismissed and sent home. He soon 
found out, however, that he had become a stranger in his 
father's house, and in 1816 he hurried back to Paris. Here 
he became private secretary to Casimir Pe"rier, but proved too 
independent for such a post, and had to give it up after a short 
time. His parents, however, refused to subsidize him any 
longer, and he was forced to support himself by giving lessons 
in mathematics. Mathematics were the ruling fashion of the 
day. Diderot was great, but Laplace was greater. It was 
easy to get pupils, and Comte's teaching was, financially, a 
success. But he was not the man to care for financial success, 
or for mathematics either. His horizon was wider than that 
of his Parisian public. He had, from early youth, looked 
beyond the confines of his country, and more especially across 
the Channel. He had studied Descartes, but also Bacon ; he 
had studied Diderot, but also Hume : and to judge by results, 
Bacon and Hume must have had a greater share in educating 
Comte's mind than the works of Descartes or the teachings 
of Diderot. Even Kant he calls his master, but only in so far 
as Kant was Hume's successor, a mere stepping-stone to Posi- 
tivism. According to his own statement, Comte's first intel- 
lectual ancestor was Aristotle. From him he traces his gene- 
alogy, through Bacon, Descartes, and Leibnitz, to three couples, 
namely, De Maistre and Condorcet in politics, Bichat and Gall 
in science, Diderot and Hume in philosophy. All these lines 
of intellectual descent converge in Auguste Comte, whose 
jPhilosophie positive is the realization of what these illustrious 
men aspired to do, but failed to accomplish. It is worthy of 
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note, that Rousseau and Voltaire, the intellectual ancestors of 
the Revolution, are not only omitted from this pedigree, but 
formally disowned and repudiated by Comte. 

Some of these parentages appear doubtful. What, we might 
ask, has Comte in common with Descartes or Leibnitz ? They 
were all mathematicians, and Leibnitz showed a certain posi- 
tivism by starting from an infinitude of monads as given reali- 
ties. But Leibnitz was a devout theist, while Comte was a 
devout atheist. Descartes, too, was a theist, and believed not 
only in the creation but in the " eternal assistance of God " 
in all phenomena and events. And his dualism of mind and 
matter differs essentially from Comte's dualism of data; for 
while in Descartes's dualism, mind and matter obey two sep- 
arate laws which cannot influence or interfere with each other, 
the two data of Comtism represent a purely subjective dualism 
visible only in the phenomena, but evanescent in the laws. 

As to Condorcet's republicanism and De Maistre's conserva- 
tism, we believe that one might accept either or both without 
becoming a Comtist politician. Nor can we trace Bichat's 
ancestral influence in Comte's writings. If, therefore, we 
wish to trace the origin of specific Comtism in Comte's " pedi- 
gree," we are reduced to Bacon, Hume, Diderot, and Gall. 

Gall taught that mental and moral qualities were inferrible 
from the shape of the skull, without, however, committing him- 
self to any theory concerning the causal priority of mind or 
body. He was, therefore, neither a spiritualist nor a mate- 
rialist ; and as he pretended to deal with the phenomena alone, 
he may well be termed a Positivist. In a far wider sense, the 
same may be said of Bacon, who wished to reconstruct the 
edifice of human knowledge on the new basis of observation, 
induction, and verification. The apparent and pretended ex- 
clusion of all speculation and the great prominence given to 
the inductive method would justify us almost in calling Bacon 
the father of Positivism. We have some difficulty in detecting 
anything positive in either Diderot or Hume : they neither 
assert nor deny, nor did they believe in any method. They 
were positive only in their nihilism. Descartes had pointed 
out the usefulness of doubt. Diderot and Hume believed that 
nothing was valid except doubt. Diderot, it is true, once 
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wrote a book on the " interpretation of Nature," which looks 
as if he had believed in realities. But as to Hume, he was 
nothing but a sceptic, and even if he had believed in any 
method, he would have had no data to start from. 

These four thinkers, then, were Comte's masters or intel- 
lectual ancestors, and none more so, according to his own 
confession, than David Hume. In fact, Comte had become a 
thoroughgoing sceptic ; he had arrived at zero, and might have 
made it his new starting-point. But zero lies between two 
infinitudes, both claiming it as their own, and Comte did not 
know which way to turn. In his helplessness he may have 
looked out for a new leader ; but whether he looked out for 
one or not, he certainly found such a leader in St. Simon. 
Comte's biographers tell us that Comte joined St. Simon in 
1818 and separated from him in 1824; and when they have 
given us the history of their quarrel, in which Comte appears 
weak and St. Simon unjust, we lose sight of the latter alto- 
gether, and Comte himself alludes to his connection with St. 
Simon only as to a sad and fatal episode of his life on which 
he does not like to dwell. But we venture to do what Comte 
ought to have done and what his biographers might have done : 
we place St. Simon among Comte's masters and intellectual 
ancestors. St. Simon was thirty-eight years older than Comte. 
He had exhausted all the eccentricities of his " experimental 
self-education " before Comte had reached his teens ; and when 
Comte "joined" him in 1818, that is to say in his twentieth 
year, St. Simon was the lion of the day, the " savior of the 
poor," the " reorganizer of European society," the apostle of 
a " new Christianity." Moreover, Comte, as we have seen, 
was at the lowest depth of mental distress, while St. Simon 
was overflowing with the richest positive/, any human mind 
could crave or digest. It was natural, therefore, that Comte 
was attracted by this positive electricity, and when filled with 
as much as he could hold, felt repelled again. And either 
forgetting or disowning his indebtedness to St. Simon, he now 
endeavored to eclipse, or, at all events, to outshine him. If 
there are to be two epochs in Comte's life, they must be the 
time which precedes and the time which follows his connection 
with St. Simon, — the time when he was guided by Diderot's 
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and Hume's teachings, and the time when he was inspired by 
the chrism received from St. Simon's hands. 

Had Comte written down the results of his earlier medita- 
tions before the beginning of the second epoch just mentioned, 
the difference between the two epochs would have been more 
marked in his writings. But Comte only began to produce 
when he had ceased to be receptive, and when he had passed 
through all the stages of intellectual development through 
which he cared to pass. The consequence is that his works 
show a far greater cohesion and consistence than their titles 
would warrant us to expect. We can understand a pfiUosophie 
positive based on observation and induction, demonstration 
and verification. We can also understand the attempt at 
building up on these same foundations a social science or a 
Politique positive. But why a Positivist should think of found- 
ing a new religion is not intelligible to us, there being, from a 
positivist point of view, no reason why a religion should exist 
at all, and there being no point of view of any kind from 
which a religion could be made to appear "positive." The 
fact that the man who could write the Cours de Philosophic 
positive ended by becoming the founder of a new religion, 
makes it extremely probable that it was the example of St. 
Simon which suggested to him the idea of his own apostolic 
mission, — an idea which can hardly be considered as a natural 
outgrowth of his scientific philosophy. Comte did not like 
St. Simon's " New Christianity," though he liked the idea of 
elaborating some such novelty. But far more than the doc- 
trine, he disliked and protested against St. Simon's apostolic 
authority, and a quarrel in which Comte was not altogether 
in the wrong put an end to their long communion. 

In 1825 Comte married a woman who neither understood 
his views nor shared his aspirations. His domestic quarrels 
were of daily occurrence, but he worked hard all the time at 
the completion of his philosophic system, which he was going 
to expound in a long series of public lectures. After the third 
of these lectures, however, he was suddenly seized with a fit 
of insanity and had to be sent to an asylum. As he did not 
improve there, Madame Comte insisted on his being sent home 
again ; but before he was readmitted to her presence, the mar- 
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riage ceremony which the couple had so long dispensed with 
was, at her request, gone through in due form at the asylum. 
It must have been a ghastly scene, the blessings of the priest 
being frequently interrupted by the maniac's blasphemies. 
But public opinion was satisfied, and Madame Comte showed 
great tenderness, perseverance, and courage in the discharge 
of her new duties. In a fit of depression Comte threw himself 
into the Seine, and the shock of the immersion proved so bene- 
ficial, that he recovered speedily, and, let it be added, thor- 
oughly, after eighteen months' suffering. 

It would be unfair to taunt Comte with his insanity. When 
he reviewed Broussais's Essay on Insanity, in 1828, one year 
after his recovery, his mind must have been as clear and as 
healthy as any man's. To account for the extraordinary ex- 
travagance of some of Comte's doctrines, it is not necessary 
to consider them as products of an unsound mind. St. Simon 
never was insane, although his doings and his doctrines were 
far more eccentric than those of Comte. And the same may 
be said of many other prophets whom our century has pro- 
duced, such as the high-priest of Mormonism, and Schonherr 
the Paraclet, and the two reverend gentlemen, Ebel and 
Diestel, who did and taught strange things in Kant's native 
town. They were not mad, but had that peculiar frame of 
mind which seems to mark the maximum of eccentricity to 
which our mental ellipse can be elongated without becoming 
parabolic and cometary. 

In 1832 Comte accepted a professorship at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. His mind was now brimful of theories which he 
boldly propounded in the lecture-room, while he devoted his 
leisure hours to the writing of his great work, the Cours de 
Philosophic positive, which appeared, ten years later, in six vol- 
umes. He no longer read books or reviews or newspapers. 
He never had been fond of reading, but now he avoided it 
altogether, lest it might disturb the spontaneity of his thoughts 
or check his productiveness. Particularly mischievous in this 
respect he thought the reading of newspapers ; and if he had 
discriminated between the alternate epochs of receptiveness 
and productiveness which ought to occur in everybody's life, 
we could not afford to contradict him. 
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In 1842 he separated from his wife, and about the same time 
had to give up his professorship. He was an impossible col- 
league as well as an impossible husband. His lectures, though 
fascinating to the students, were open or implied denunciations 
of his confreres and their teachings ; and after much quarrelling 
and mutual obloquy, Comte was dismissed, without a pension. 
At the instigation of J. S. Mill, three English gentlemen now 
came forward to help Comte in his sudden distress, taking it 
for granted that a man of his talents and his fame would not 
require their assistance more than once. But such was not 
the case'. Comte did not even try. The prophet of a new 
religion who was going to proclaim himself high-priest of 
Humanity, asserted his right to be supported by his disciples 
and admirers ; and when these claims were not recognized by 
his English friends, he quarrelled with them. He proved, 
however, the practical validity of these claims, and continued 
to live at other people's expense, the necessary money being 
raised by public subscription, every year until his death. It is 
right, he says in his Catechism,* that " the contemplative class 
should be maintained by the active class." 

In 1851 he began to write his Systeme de Politique positive 
or Traite de Soeiologie instituant la Religion de PHumanite', and 
in 1852 appeared his CatecMsme Positiviste or Sommaire exposi- 
tion de la Religion universelle. 

Soon after his divorce Comte made the acquaintance of 
Madame Clotilde de Vaux, a lady whose husband had been 
condemned to hard labor for life. The " pure and passionate 
friendship " which he felt for this excellent and accomplished 
woman seems to have softened his character, and must have 
enhanced the incipient mysticism of which we find numberless 
traces in his later writings. After her death Comte visited 
her grave regularly once a week and addressed to her his daily 
prayers. He prayed three times a day. He meditated and 
wrote a great deal, and only a few leisure hours were set apart 
for the reading of his favorite authors, Dante, Homer, and 
Thomas a Kempis. His principal guests were workingmen. 
His meals were frugal, and he made it a rule to eat, in lieu of a 
dessert, a crust of dry bread, that he might be reminded of those 
who had nothing but that for their meals. He died in 1857. 

* Page 301, Mr. Congrere's translation. 
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Such was the life of Auguste Comte. Its outlines give us, 
so to speak, the outlines of his character. Comte loved man- 
kind theoretically, and would have liked to " live for others," 
but could not live with them. He hated his superiors, he 
loved his equals when at a distance, and his associates when 
his inferiors. He quarrelled with his parents, his schoolmas- 
ters, and his employer. He quarrelled with his benefactors, 
with his colleagues, and with his friends. Above all, he quar- 
relled with his wife ; but no sooner was he separated from her, 
than he wrote affectionate letters to her : and those whom death 
had removed to a still safer distance he was ready to praise, 
to canonize, and to adore. It was this love of distance which 
made him prefer the society of women to that of men, and, 
within that society, the relation of priest and penitent to that 
of husband and wife. The penitent kneels before the confessor 
and there is a grating between them, but in conjugal life there 
is neither grating nor difference of level. 

Comte's intellect was eminently neat and tidy. He loved 
order above truth, and abhorred all complications. The 
phenomena of life being complex in the highest degree, neither 
he nor his philosophy fitted into life. He wanted cells to 
crystallize and human actions to become calculable. But cells 
refuse to crystallize. They are determined to grow and will 
multiply only by splitting ; and as to human actions, they have 
as much to do with algebra as " the age of the captain " has 
to do with the height of the mainmast. Comte could not see 
this. He saw only the straight lines of his own diagrams, and 
they were so much dearer to him than the intricate scroll- 
work of Life and of Nature, that he did not hesitate to declare 
all knowledge to be irrelevant and superfluous that lies beyond 
the reach of scientific induction and scientific verification, — 
geology, for instance, and meteorology. 

Far stronger than Comte's intellect was his heart, and it is 
the resultant of both which we call Comtism. Prompted, 
though not inspired, by his lofty sentime'hts, he preached 
altruism, but remained an egotist ; he preached progress, but 
checked inquiry ; he preached humility, but acknowledged no 
authority above his own ; and he preached cosmopolitanism, 
but remained the quintessence of a Frenchman. There was, 
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however, nothing low in Comte's character. He was neither 
mercenary nor vicious. He might have become a monk, 
putting a convent wall between himself and mankind to keep 
his altruism undefiled ; the vows of chastity and of poverty 
would never have deterred him. But the vow of obedience he 
would neither have uttered nor kept. 

"We now proceed to give a summary of Comte's Doctrine. 
The quotations occurring in this summary are from Mr. Con- 
greve's translation of the GatSchisme Positiviste. 

Comte's first dogma is, that there can be no objective unity, 
and, consequently, no first Cause. Our data are two, the World 
and Man; and there being no first cause common to them, 
their dualism is, to us, final and absolute. 

His second dogma is, that all phenomena, whether physical 
or psychological, are subject to invariable laws called Fate, 
when known, and Chance, when unknown, or while unknown. 
These laws are relative, and therefore essentially plural. It is 
conceivable that all the laws of the physical world might be 
condensed into one law, and all the laws concerning man into 
another law. That is to say, their ultimate dualism is con- 
ceivable, but not their ultimate unity. This is, no doubt, dog- 
matic. But the assertion that all phenomena are subject to 
invariable laws is not a genuine dogma, but a dogmatic gener- 
alization of empirical truths. 

Thus far, Comtism is Positivism. But Comte does not stop 
here. He knows that without some sort of unity, were it even 
a fictitious one, it is impossible to keep up philosophic appear- 
ances. And to furnish this missing link, he adds a Third Dog- 
ma, on the ground that the absence of an objective and abso- 
lute unity does not exclude the possibility of a subjective and 
relative unity. Such a unity, he says, we find in Humanity. 
Humanity being a unity and at the same time a plurality, the 
idea of humanity implies the idea of a bond, which in Latin is 
called religio. It is the only bond we can think of (Comte 
says), and, therefore, the only religion we can want. As we 
have no positive knowledge of any greater being than humanity, 
it must be the Great Being par excellence, the only possible ob- 
ject of our worship, and Positive Religion consists in loving, 
knowing, and serving Humanity. 
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This third dogma is the weakest, though not the only weak 
point in Comtism. We can conceive of an absolute dualism, 
but not of a relative unity. Unity is the logical prius, even 
when derived from a given Two, and it must be more gen- 
eral and more abstract than the two data. But humanity, 
though more general and more abstract than individual man, 
is neither more nor less general, neither more nor less abstract 
than the world. It stands in no logical relation to the world, 
humanity and nature being terms of equal generality. If 
Comte says to us, Given the world and man, what must be 
their unity ? we should answer, That entity which may be 
called either Matter or Force. But what has humanity to do 
with that ? Comte deceives himself at the outset. He is not 
aware that by " man " he means humanity, and that his two 
data are in reality, not the world and man, but the world and 
humanity, the world being the totality of things and phenom- 
ena, humanity being the totality of individual men and actions. 
Both are generalities, and, as such, co-ordinate terms of equal 
theoretical dignity ; whereas Comte's dualism consists of one 
generic and one special term whose " relative unity " is to be 
sought in a generality comprising only one of them and ex- 
cluding the other. Confusion can hardly be greater, and the 
dialogue which forms the Positivist Catechism could not have 
been carried on beyond this point, if the Catechumene had 
been the living instead of the dead Clotilde de Vaux, or if the 
Priest had not been the author of the book himself. To write 
argumentative dialogues is like playing chess with one's self. 
Solitude, intolerance of temper, or great objectivity of thought 
(such as no prophet can boast of) are the only excuses for 
either occupation. 

It was necessary to examine this ominous crack in the foun- 
dations of Comte's Positivism, before proceeding with our de- 
scription of the structure. Notwithstanding the beauty and 
symmetry of its exterior, we shall not be surprised now at 
finding cracks in its garrets and blind alleys in its interior. 

The task of Positivism is to study the laws of phenomena. 
Their causes or their nature being beyond our reach, it ex- 
cludes and condemns all inquiry into causes as useless, mis- 
chievous, and impossible. 
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But how can Positivism get at such a thing as a Law ? A 
law being an invariable relation between variable phenomena, 
and a relation being something abstract, a law cannot be ob- 
served. To find a law we must connect the phenomena ob- 
served, that is to say, we must add to our objective impressions 
some subjective cement, " for which," in each case, " we have 
to draw upon ourselves." We know, empirically, that differ- 
ent classes of phenomena require different quantities of this 
subjective cement, and thus we discover a natural order in 
which they can be arranged. Comte calls this the Hierarchy 
of Beings or of Phenomena. The dualism of Nature and Man 
now diffuses itself over a long and minutely graduated " Scale 
of Beings," beginning with inorganic matter, ponderable or 
imponderable, passing through the phenomena of vegetable 
and animal life, and ending with man and humanity. This is 
both an ascending and a descending scale, exhibiting a gradual 
decrease of generality and simplicity, that is to say, of theoreti- 
cal dignity, and a gradual increase of concreteness and compli- 
cation, that is to say, of essential dignity. Prom a " subjec- 
tive " point of view, the most complicated phenomena or those 
which require a maximum of subjective addition rank highest ; 
and from an " objective" point of view, those are the highest 
which have the greatest objective self-sufficiency. The laws 
of social life will, therefore, combine a maximum of dignity 
with a minimum of theoretical certainty, and the laws of phys- 
ical science will combine a minimum of dignity with a maxi- 
mum of theoretical certainty. 

We see at once that the laws must be susceptible of the 
same hierarchical arrangement as the phenomena, and that there 
must be a Hierarchy of Sciences as well as of Beings, exhibiting 
the same decrease of generality and increase of complication 
which we have noticed in the latter. Now, the two data being 
Nature and Man, Positive Philosophy must embrace the study 
of nature and the study of man. The former is either abstract 
or concrete, either Mathematics or Physics ; and physics being 
either celestial or terrestrial,' embrace Astronomy, Mechanics, 
and Chemistry : while the study of Man may be subdivided 
into the study of Life, the study of Society, and the study of the 
Individual, that is to say, into Biology, Sociology, and Morals. 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer has corrected and greatly amplified this 
highly defective classification. But as its details are not essen- 
tial to Comtism, we need not dwell upon their defects. 

All this refers to what Comte calls the statical relations be- 
tween phenomena or between conceptions, their respective 
graduations depending mainly on the equilibration of the ob- 
jective and subjective elements. The outer world is to our 
mind what it is to our body : it nourishes, stimulates, and con- 
trols us. It nourishes us when our subjectivity and the objec- 
tivity of our sensations are adequate to each other. It stimu- 
lates or, in the extreme case, maddens us, when our subjec- 
tivity predominates ; and it controls or, in the extreme case, 
paralyzes us, when our subjectivity is overpowered or altogether 
crushed by the objective element, as is the case in idiocy. As 
it is not always easy to determine the exact proportion required 
for any given kind of study or observation, it will be wise 
(Comte argues) to err on the safe side, that is to say, on the 
side of idiocy rather than on that of madness, and to subordi- 
nate our subjectivity to our objective materials. This is Comte's 
" Statical Law of the Understanding" which he might have 
amplified by saying that we must not only subordinate the 
subjective to the objective, but that we must, within the sphere 
of objectivity, give precedence to the simpler fact, and within 
the sphere of subjectivity, give preference to the simplest hy- 
pothesis compatible with the data. 

Comte here is reasonable enough to admit that even the 
evidence of the senses is not absolutely trustworthy, that 
neither ideas nor perceptions can be absolutely exact, and that, 
consequently, a certain margin must be left for speculation. 
By this important admission, and by the admission quoted 
above, that " we have to draw upon ourselves for the necessary 
means of connecting the phenomena observed," Comte has 
irrevocably divorced himself from the school of materialistic 
Positivism, which, not seeing a soul, cannot admit its right to 
speculate or its power of subjectivity, which is the power of 
thinking. Comte himself boasts of having steered between 
the two rocks of mysticism and empiricism. It would be more 
just to say that he has touched them both and taken cargo 
from both, but without stranding on either. Comte was wrong 
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in not making dogmas of these two admissions. He was 
wrong in not calling them metaphysical, which is their honest 
name. But his critics are still more wrong in ignoring them 
altogether, and in lecturing Comte for not haying made them. 

As the study of the statical relations has led us to a theoreti- 
cal classification of things and of conceptions, so the study of 
the dynamical relations will lead us to their genealogical filiation. 
The statical law was a Law of Order, the dynamical law will 
be a Law of Progress, regulating the objective filiation of phe- 
nomena in time, that is, the succession of events in nature and 
in society, and the objective filiation of the ideas concerning 
these phenomena, that is, the dogmatical and historical succes- 
sion of scientific stages. 

Each science, Comte says, has passed, and must pass, through 
three stages ; a theological or preliminary stage, a metaphysi- 
cal or transitory stage, and a positive or final stage. This love 
for finalities is truly French. Like many of his countrymen, 
Comte cannot conceive that there should be or could be any- 
thing beyond or after himself. He boasts of having been the dis- 
coverer of this great Law of Evolution or Law of the Three Stages, 
as he calls it, and thinks it will be to Social Science what the 
Law of Gravitation has been to physical science. The theo- 
logical stage and the metaphysical stage have in common the 
inquiry into the causes of phenomena which must lead to 
fictitious results, but during the theological stage the fiction is 
concrete, in the metaphysical stage it becomes abstract : con- 
crete personal Causes are replaced by abstract impersonal 
Entities, Gods by Forces, Jehovah by the Absolute. In the 
third or positive stage we are not troubled with either. The 
inquiry into causes is here replaced by the study of Laws 
and the metaphysical Absolute by Comte's " Relative Unity," 
called Humanity. This seems to have afforded great relief to 
many people, but it has not saved this doctrine of stages from 
many violent attacks. Even men of such divergent opinions 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer and the late Professor Whewell have 
agreed in refuting Comte's " Law of the Three Stages," and we 
must admit that, empirically at least, it is not true. 

Astronomy, no doubt, was first astrology, but it became a 
science under Ptolemy, without having ceased to be astrology, 
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and it was more astrological than ever after the time of Kepler 
and Galileo, who were positive thinkers. Chemistry was pre- 
ceded by alchemy, its mythological forerunner, hut we cannot 
discover any metaphysical stage in its history, unless the ato- 
mistic doctrine, its only basis, be called metaphysical. It be- 
came positive at once, and has never ceased to be so, and in its 
positiveness seems to need nothing more than clearness of ideas 
and the advent of some metaphysical stage. Physical science 
has had no theological stage at all. There never was a god 
of weight, as Dr. Whewell* quotes from Sydney Smith. Nor 
can we admit a metaphysical stage in physics. If electricity, 
magnetism, and gravity, as forces, be metaphysical entities, and 
the Undulation Theory of Light, as an hypothesis, be a meta- 
physical speculation, then we must either call Kepler and New- 
ton metaphysicians, which is an absurdity, or we must proclaim 
the absolute inseparableuess of the metaphysical and the posi- 
tive stages. Particularly striking is the inversion of order in 
the stages of Physiology. Aristotle and Hippocrates were as 
positive as Comte could have desired. Many centuries later 
we have Paracelsus and Helmont inaugurating a mythological 
stage, and telling us of the various Archaei or spirits that 
dwell in the different organs and ganglia, each Archseus hav- 
ing a life and a will of his own. Since then, and without the 
intervention of any metaphysical stage, Physiology has become 
one of the most positive sciences, and every physiologist 
thought he had reached the millennium of Positivism, when, all 
of a sudden, Herr von Hartmann comes to destroy their bliss 
with his Philosophy of the Unconscious, which is, as far as phys- 
iology is concerned, nothing less than a metaphysical repristi- 
nation of the old Archasus doctrine. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is a certain though purely 
theoretical truth in Comte's Law. It expresses the natural 
sequence of conceptions, which would or might manifest itself, 
if the paths of history were less rough and less tortuous. His- 
tory does show progress, though generally under the form of 
a series of relapses, perturbations, and anticipations. We know 
that the Cause or Deity of the first stage may become a Force 
or an Entity in a subsequent stage. If, in the third, it is to 

* Macmillan's Magazine, March, 1866, in the article on Comte. 
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become something with which we must have nothing to do, 
then Positivism asks too much of us.. We have given up the 
personifying of Forces. We rather seek their relations, we try 
to prove their correlation or even their identity. But their 
oneness is not their noneness. If Comte wishes to exclude the 
Undulation Theory from Physics and the Atomistic Theory 
from Chemistry, because they are metaphysical hypotheses, his 
Positivism will, in its turn, be excluded from the workshops of 
science, because it destroys its most efficient tools. 

As long as Comte philosophizes about phenomena and laws, 
he shows great clearness of thought, and a certain speculative 
breadth of view which commands our attention. We are will- 
ing to learn from him, and can afford to argue with him. But 
as soon as his Humanity reappears in the scheme, dark con- 
fusion spreads over our neatly mapped-out horizon. After 
having taken pains to show that humanity stands at one ex- 
tremity of his Encyclopedic Scale, and that it can be made 
either the subjective starting point or the objective ultimate of 
philosophy, he invites us once more to contract the scale into 
the two primitive data, the physical world and man, and, in 
obedience to his third dogma, to put Humanity between them. 
How this dogma and this inversion of order is compatible with 
the Theoretical Scale, we do not understand. We see, how- 
ever, what Comte wants, and what he is driving at. He-feels, 
once more, the want of a philosophic unity. As the dualism 
of Nature and man, though absolute, pointed towards a rela- 
tive unity, which we found in Humanity, so the dualism of the 
physical and the moral laws, though absolute, points towards 
some relative unity, which we shall find in the intellectual 
laws. That the physical and the moral laws must have a 
common source, is a profound truth ; but, fortunately, its 
validity does not rest on the correctness of Comte's analogy, 
which, if false, could not disprove the falsely inferred truth, 
and, if true, would disprove the correctness of the Encyclope- 
dic Scale. 

By following Comte's instructions, we obtain the loosely con- 
nected trilogy of Man, Humanity, and Nature, and the specu- 
lative trinity of moral, intellectual, and physical laws. The 
problem now is to prove the triune character of the latter, 

vol. cxx. — no. 247. 17 
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or to prove that the moral and physical laws either lead to, 
or are derivable from, the laws of the Intellect. To study first 
the laws of the Intellect, and to deduce the other two from 
them, would have been the task of Dialectics, and Comte 
was neither willing nor able to follow that course. He there- 
fore starts, as a Positivist ought to start, from the more 
accessible laws referring to the two data. And since there are 
two, the question of precedence has first to be settled. There 
is but one way, the positive method, but there are two direc- 
tions ; we may go from the world to man, or from man to the 
world. The former Comte calls the objective, the latter the 
subjective method. The objective method prevailed, as Comte 
says, during the long scientific introduction " which begins 
with Thales and Pythagoras, and ends with Bichat and Gall," 
or, as we should say, it still reigns, and more absolutely than 
ever in modern science ; while subjective Positivism begins 
with Comte, and is expected to have no end. Comte is fair 
enough to admit both methods as legitimate : in the study of 
single laws his statical rule holds good, which enjoins the sub- 
ordination of the subjective to the objective ; but in the search 
for the intellectual unity of the physical and the moral laws, 
which is the highest problem of Positive Philosophy, there 
must be not only an alternation of the two methods, but a 
gradual prevalence and final supremacy of the subjective 
method. 

It is impossible to carry self-deception further. Translated 
into ordinary language, this final supremacy of the subjective 
method means the unavoidableness of metaphysics and the 
indispensableness of dialectics in all philosophical thinking. 
Comte, who would not start from the laws of the Intellect, does 
start from their supposed hypostasis, Humanity ; only, mistak- 
ing once more individual man for humanity, he imagines that 
he is starting from individual man, and hides the mistake by 
making man the hypostasis of morals. Only his dread of meta- 
physics can account for this confusion. To use the positive 
method for speculative purposes, is like using a coach for 
crossing the ocean. We may do this in two manners, either by 
taking a ship and calling it " coach," or by paving the ocean, 
which we could not accomplish without Baron Munchausen's 
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bricks made of compressed air. Comte was wise enough to 
prefer the former. He called his ship " Coach," and hoisted a 
post4iorn on his mast. Yet, we are far from saying that this 
prevented or interfered with his sailing. His Ethics are in 
many respects most valuable, but they form an independent 
chapter of his philosophy, resembling but not presupposing the 
preceding ones. We hardly need explain why we prefer the 
term " Ethics," which Comte does not use, to words like 
" Sociology," " Sociolatry," and " Sociocracy." 

Ethics, if positive, must rest on some empirical data. These • 
data are furnished partly by history, partly by human nature, 
either biologically or psychologically considered. Objectively, 
man is the centre of humanity, past, present, and future, the 
centre of a sphere expanding both in time and space. Sub- 
jectively, man separates the extension in time, and the exten- 
sion in space : he feels himself in one sense as the centre 
between a past converging upon him, and a future diverging 
from him ; and in another sense, as the centre of contemporary 
society. To use a mathematical simile (which may seem fan- 
ciful, but will be found useful), man, the objective centre of a 
sphere, is subjectively the centre of a " complete cone " (or 
hour-glass) and of an equatorial plane. As, theoretically, 
the two hemispheres forming the objective sphere may be 
considered as two cones of maximum amplitude, the whole 
distinction is but a theoretical one, and we may be sure of 
ultimate identity. "We must, however, begin with this analy- 
sis, before we are able to appreciate what Comte calls his 
Synthesis. 

Man, belonging to two distinct wholes, the one expanding in 
time, the other in space, becomes (empirically) conscious of 
two bonds constituting positive religion. Comte calls them 
Continuity and Solidarity. The bond of continuity which makes 
man the central link between his ancestors and his posterity 
is evolutionary, and, as such, dynamical. It is the bond of 
fitness or of order, and the consciousness of this order is Faith, 
while the statical bond of solidarity which binds man to man, 
or man to society, is Love or Altruism. Comte adds, without 
telling us his reasons, that Love ought to precede Faith, and not 
to be made dependent on Faith, as it is in the theistic religions. 
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But they should be made to penetrate each other, and the 
more we widen our conception of the past and of the future, 
the more the hour-glass (of our simile) will merge into the 
sphere. That is to say, the laws of order (the object of our 
faith) will become applicable to contemporary society (the equa- 
torial plane of our simile), and Love, no longer confined to this 
plane, will, by embracing the whole sphere of humanity past, 
present, and future, be changed into Adoration. 

These are the general outlines, carefully detached from the 
details which encumber them in Comte's writings. But these, 
too, must be given, and we will begin with the theoretical 
details. 

We have seen that the fundamental dogma of Positive Re- 
ligion is the universal rule of Order. ' Comte says, if the 
physical laws were not identical with the logical laws in us, we 
could not perceive or conceive them. Now, his dogma pro- 
claims the identity of the physical and the moral laws. There- 
fore, the moral laws are logical laws. Hence, the actions of 
individual man and the progress of society are subject to fixed 
laws, and, as such, calculable from any sufficient number of 
empirical data. The future can be inferred from the past, and 
the macrocosm of society can be inferred from the microcosm of 
individual human nature. Consequently, we want two sets of 
data, the historical and the anthropological. And since they 
both refer to man, they will show a striking analogy. 

The data of history cannot be summarized, but they can be 
reduced to categories: these are, dynamically, the past, the 
present, and the future, and statically, the family, the city, and 
society. The anthropological data are, dynamically, the parent, 
the consort, and the child (which correspond to the past, the 
present, and the future), and statically, the woman, the man, 
and the priest (which correspond to the domestic, civic, and 
social life). We maybe surprised to find the priest among the 
biological data, as though he represented a third sex. But 
Comte, in speaking of the sexes, does say that " the priest 
partakes of both," and represents " the concurrence of man's 
synthesis with woman's sympathy." (p. 26.) We may also 
be surprised not to find the state among the historical data, 
considering that Comte's philosophy is positive, and that the 
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state is much more of an empirical fact than society as a 
unity. The state, however, could find no place in Comte's 
scheme, partly because it would have destroyed its trilogies, 
but principally because the state is the Carthage of all Catholic 
philosophers. Delenda est, or, as Comte would say, it must be 
replaced by cantonal republics of a minimum size, so that we 
may use the term " state " even for city or commune. 

The family, the city and society could not form a proper 
co-ordination, if their internal structures were not similar. 
But as the family consists of father, mother, and child, so the 
commune and society at large must consist of a priesthood, a 
patriciate, and a proletary class; and this trilogy, like the 
trilogy of woman, priest, and man, represents and corresponds 
with the three faculties of individual man, — loving, thinking, 
acting. That the priest occupies the second place in one 
trilogy and the priesthood the first in another, must not sur- 
prise us, for it means that " the priesthood is to society what 
the woman is to the family." 

The whole social order is to be in harmony with human 
nature, or, as Comte puts it, with the various functions of the 
human brain, so that it can be either deduced from them or 
tested by them. We cannot enter here, into the details of 
Comte's cerebral theory. It will suffice for our purpose to 
state that lie subdivides Volition into Activity and Firmness, the 
Intellect into Conception and Expression, and the " Affective 
Motors " into personal and social ones. The personal motors 
are the five Instincts of nutrition, sex, maternity, destruc- 
tion, and construction, and the two forms of ambition, love 
of power and love of approbation ; while the social motors are 
Attachment, Veneration, and general Benevolence or Sym- 
pathy, — so that of the affective motors seven are egoistic and 
three altruistic. 

Positivism, having to deal with concrete man or man as he 
is, must " enforce a systematic use of all the powers of man." 
These powers are represented by the cerebral organs. But we 
know, empirically, that they are not co-ordinate. We know 
that action is preceded by thought or by feeling, and that, 
when feeling suggests the action, thought must suggest the 
means of acting. The three functions called feeling, thinking, 
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and willing are therefore to each other as impulse, counsel, 
and action, or as Principle, Means, and End. They thus stand 
in their natural hierarchical order. Consequently, the positive 
coticreteness of man consists in " the constant concurrence of 
feeling with reason in the regulation of our actions," and leads 
to the two Comtian formulas : Act from affection, and Think in 
order to act. 

But to determine more precisely the relative rank of these 
functions, we must remember the phrenological difference of 
their organs. The affective region (regulating the life of nu- 
trition) communicates only with hidden viscera, while the 
speculative and active regions (co-ordinating the life of rela- 
tion) are in direct communication with the outer world, the 
one through the senses, the other through the muscles. The 
affective region is in constant activity, while the other two are 
subject to a periodical cessation of activity. The affective 
organs are, therefore, dependent on the other two, inasmuch 
as they cannot communicate with the outer world without their 
mediation, and these, in their turn, are dependent on the 
affective organs for their subsistence and integrity. And the 
same interdependence must exist within each trilogy corre- 
sponding to these three sides of human nature. Their first 
social analogon being the trilogy of woman, priest, and man, 
it follows that while woman, its affective term, must not com- 
municate with the outer world without the mediation of the 
other two, these latter, in their turn, depend on woman for 
spiritual nutriment or inspiration. Hence Comte's two max- 
ims : (1.) that woman is to be excluded from all public and 
professional life; and (2.) that man should think under the 
inspiration of tvoman, his reason being subordinate to woman's 
feeling. No wonder that Comte in his Preface to the Cate- 
chism (p. 28) exclaims : " Turn where I will, it is only with 
woman that I can find support." He might, in fairness, have 
added that men, too, have often followed this precept without 
knowing it ; and that Macbeth, for instance, without being a 
Comtist, allowed himself to be inspired by three witches, and 
subordinated his reason to his wife's superior feeling. 

We have seen that the bond which binds man to man com- 
pels him to become altruistic, that is to say, to subordinate 
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personality to sociability. What, then, would become of mor- 
als, if there were no society ? And are there no morals for 
solitude ? In solitude, Comte says, the plurality and anarchy 
of our egoistic instincts replaces the plurality and anarchy of 
society. Comte does not deny the legitimacy of these instincts. 
He deprecates all asceticism, and asks, rather ingenuously, 
How could we practise altruism in dealing with people that 
have no wants ? Our instincts require control, not extinction, 
and their anarchy, which shows itself best in solitude, provokes 
the regulating action of the intellect, which, for the sake of 
harmony and repose, imposes resignation. Thus, life becomes 
an alternation of action and resignation, and the whole moral 
Law may be summed up in the fundamental precept, Live for 
others, or let your actions be guided by affection ; and in the 
supplementary maxim, Let your affections be guided by 
resignation. The latter maxim Comte mentions only incident- 
ally on page 61, and not as forming part of the moral Law ; 
but we must give him credit for the idea, nevertheless. 

As the social bond has a moralizing influence on our in- 
stincts, so the biological bond which binds man to the past and 
to the outer world has an intellectualizing effect on our con- 
ceptions. It induces and strengthens the faith in a universal 
order or fitness of things and events. But how could we think 
of a universal order or of anything universal, without taking 
in, as far as possible, the universal data of history and of na- 
ture ? Hence the necessity of a general education, and of an 
encyclopedic breadth of knowledge, aspiration, and aptitude. 
All specialism of study, onesidedness of view, and division of 
labor, is dangerous. It stunts our intellect, contracts our sym- 
pathies, and impairs our independence. Man is a concrete 
whole. He is neither a soulless body nor a bodiless soul. 
The professional priest, who preaches the killing of the flesh, is 
but a mystic or a conjurer ; the professional physician, who 
deals only with what man has in common with the animal, is 
at best but a veterinary surgeon ; the professional lawyer, who 
sees in society nothing but a plurality of egoisms, could find 
no practice in an altruistic hierarchy ; and the professional art- 
ist, who deajs with forms and materials as though they were 
separable from intellectual conceptions and moral motives, is 
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nothing more than an artisan. In fact, separate professions 
must cease in Comte's society. The priest must be philosopher, 
physician, and artist. As to woman, she need have but des 
claries de tout, as Moliere says ; but those glimpses she must 
have, and they must give her a truly encyclopedic smattering 
sufficient to " inspire " any man with whom she might come 
in contact. And the same smattering is expected of the prole- 
tary class. The workingman is not to be trained for any 
special craft. His training must be encyclopedic, and must 
enable him to meet the numerous and ever-varying demands 
of practical life. 

If we now remember that altruism is to the " affective mo- 
tors " what the encyclopedic synthesis is to the intellect, and 
that the intellect, in the service of the affective motors, pro- 
duces action, we may complete the analogy by saying that the 
encyclopedic synthesis, in the service of true altruism, must 
insure perfect action, or, as Comte puts it, Order, in the service 
of Love, insures Progress. 

We regret to say that Comte's ideas about " progress " are 
not very clear to us. On page 78 he says that the aim of 
progress must be the perfection of the Great Being, Humanity, 
which is " not yet fully formed " ; but on page 64 we are told 
that " its compound existence is ever founded on the free con- 
currence of independent wills." And what he thinks oi free 
will we may gather from page 230, where he qualifies " the doc- 
trine of moral freedom as a metaphysical result of modern 
anarchy." On page 60, again, he admits that there is, in the 
scale of phenomena and beings, a certain decrease of perfection 
with increasing complication ; that, in a certain sense, an or- 
ganized being is less perfect than a crystal, because it is more 
liable to change, disease, and apparent destruction ; and that, 
in the same sense, the highly complicated phenomena of social 
life will reveal an order of things more susceptible of modifica- 
tion, even " through the agency of man," than the simple phe- 
nomena of nature which obey immutable laws. Social life, 
therefore, " answers to the idea of a necessity admitting modifica- 
tion." This very metaphysical remark he explains on page 230, 
by a comparison between the will and the intellect. We can- 
not hate or love at pleasure, he says, any more than we are 
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" free to think illogically." " The will is free when our good in- 
stincts have conquered our had ones " : " true liberty is, there- 
fore, inherent in, and subordinate to, the prevailing order." 
Thanks to this " order " the laws of society become inferrible 
from those of human nature, and the future from the past and 
present. The former process is Positive Sociology, the latter 
is what Comte calls " Human Providence." It seems, then, 
that this Order is a kind of JVoO?. It is the initial God in 
Comtism, while Humanity, the Great Being, is its living yet 
ever-nascent God. The former is abstract, the latter equally 
impersonal, but conceivable under the symbolic form of a 
Woman holding her child on her arm. 

This is the purely theoretical part of Comte's Positive Re- 
ligion. It is unfortunately mixed up with a great mass of 
practical details referring to the ritual of Comtian worship, 
which may be more entertaining but are less interesting, be- 
cause more arbitrary, than the theory. But as far as their logi- 
cal connection with the theory is still traceable, they must not 
be excluded from our summary. 

Woman, then, is the hypostasis of humanity. Humanity, 
being the Great Being, is adorable. Therefore woman is ador- 
able, — a conclusion which many men have drawn from less 
abstract premises. But even as an empirical matter of fact, 
the adoration of women could not have been neglected in a 
system of " positive " philosophy which deals with concrete 
human nature, omitting nothing that belongs to it. Woman, 
however, as we have seen, must be excluded from public life. 
Public worship can, therefore, be addressed only to Humanity 
or its Image, while individual woman must be worshipped in 
private. And private worship, Comte adds on page 117, is 
more important than public worship. 

Woman is mortal. But her " subjective immortality " in 
the survivor's memory (the only immortality which a positivist 
can stoop to consider) secures, not only a continuance, but an 
elevation of the worship due to her. She becomes man's guar- 
dian angel; and as during life, the Mother, the Wife, and the 
Daughter represent the three possible forms of woman-worship, 
every man must have, or may have, three guardian angels to 
whom he must address his daily prayers. Private prayer, 
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Oomte says, makes us happier and better. The spiritual com- 
munion with our three angels will remind us of our three 
altruistic instincts, which are veneration, sympathy, and attach- 
ment. It will also remind us of our duties towards superiors, 
equals, and inferiors, and it will force us to think of the past, 
the present, and the future. 

There seems to be a somewhat Mahometan want of recipro- 
city in this institution. But Comte allows women to pray to 
their dead husbands and sons ; only the worship of the mother 
is common to both sexes. Of paternity he seems to have taken 
the same view which many Frenchmen take, and which the 
Code Napoleon has taken of it, a very positive view, indeed. 
Why the sister is omitted from the group of possible guardian 
angels, is not intelligible. In fact, Comte does say, somewhere, 
that a dead sister may be addressed in prayer; and M. Renan, 
without being a professed Comtist, has given us, in the Preface 
to his Life of Jesus, a very good specimen of such a prayer. 

Between the private worship of women and the public wor- 
ship of the Great Being, Comte puts the family worship and 
the communal worship of Saints and local Patrons, but these 
Saints or Patrons may belong to either sex. In this way we 
come to a system of " Sociolatry," in which every relation of 
real life is represented, even paternity and the relation of 
master and servant. And to find room for his new Hagiology, 
Comte has to rearrange the almanac. The year of the Posi- 
tivist Calendar has thirteen months, consisting of four weeks 
each, and one additional day dedicated to the dead. The 
names of these thirteen months are, Moses, Homer, Aristotle, 
Archimedes, Caesar, St. Paul, Charlemagne, Dante, Gutem- 
berg, Shakespeare, Descartes, Frederic II., and Bichat. 
Among the day saints we find Buddha, Confucius, and Ma- 
homet, for the 14th, 21st, and 28th of Moses, the 13th of St. 
Paul is dedicated to Gregory the Great, the 17th to St. Isidore 
of Seville, the 19th to Heloise and to Beatrice, and the 22d to 
Ignatius Loyola. Innocent III. is the saint of the 21st of 
Charlemagne ; and it is also worthy of note that Lamarck, the 
Paraclet of Darwinism, is one of Comte's saints, and that the 
28th of Bichat is dedicated to Gall. Eighty-one festivals 
embrace the worship of Humanity in all its aspects. Among 
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these we find a festival of the Animals, a festival of Castes, 
a festival of Old Men, the additional day of the leap-year is 
dedicated to Holy Women, and the New Year's Day to the 
Synthetical Festival of the Great Being. 

A necessary and rather interesting supplement to this Sys- 
tem of " Sociolatry " is the institution of Sacraments. Wher- 
ever there is a priesthood there must be sacraments. Comte 
himself was a mystic, although he denounced mysticism. In 
all his arbitrary regulations he betrays a strange partiality for 
certain numbers, especially for three and seven and their 
multiples, though two and five and their multiples occur 
occasionally. Perhaps he referred to the three altruistic and 
seven egoistic instincts, and to the subdivision of the latter 
into two ambitions and five instincts. In this sense, these 
numbers may be " positive," but they sound apocalyptic. The 
nine sacraments mark the nine necessary epochs of man's life. 
The sacrament of Presentation is Comte's substitute for bap- 
tism. The child remains under maternal care until the age 
of fourteen, when the sacrament of Initiation places him under 
the tuition of the priesthood. Thus, until his twenty-first 
year, the boy receives everything from humanity, without 
giving anything in return. But the third sacrament, called 
Admission (which may be deferred or even refused on the 
ground of general unfitness), marks his entrance into public 
life. The sacrament of Destination sanctions his choice of a 
career, which ought to be decided on about the age of twenty- 
eight. It is the only sacrament that admits of repetition. In 
the case of women, Destination coincides with Admission and 
with the fifth sacrament, which is that of Marriage. Hence, 
women may marry between the age of twenty-one and twenty- 
eight, but men only between twenty-eight and thirty-five, since 
marriage has to follow and not to precede the choice of a 
career. The sacrament of Maturity marks the acme of man's 
development at the age of forty-two. Its importance and 
solemnity are due to the fact that, from this time forward, the 
faults we commit, either in reference to others or to ourselves, 
can hardly ever be repaired. The sacrament of Retirement 
" secures the continuity of man's work," because when the citi- 
zen retires from active life, at the age of sixty-three, he names 
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his successor in office, subject, of course, to the approval of 
his superiors. The eighth sacrament, called Transformation, 
is a substitute for the Catholic Viaticum, but " instead of tear- 
ing the dying man from all his human affections and making 
him stand alone before the judgment of God," " it mingles 

the regrets of society with the tears of his family It 

secures, if possible, compensation for errors committed, and 
holds out the hope of subjective incorporation." This last 
sacrament of Incorporation takes place seven years after death. 
It is a kind of beatification or canonization. It admits the de- 
ceased to the subjective Paradise, so that the seven years pre- 
ceding it correspond to the purgatorial intermezzo of the 
Catholic Church. 

To understand this last sacrament, we must remember that 
humanity is the whole of mankind, past, present, and future, 
but that it comprises, in Comte's sense, only its true servants, 
and not its parasites. Not all, therefore, that are born into 
it, are regenerated (by admission), and not all that die are 
" incorporated." Even animals, provided they show affection 
and disinterestedness, may be admitted to subjective immor- 
tality, but not the selfish " parasites " of mankind. 

Comte's Hierarchy is more absolute than that of the Popes. 
The High-priest of Humanity resides in Paris. Like every 
other official, he nominates his own successor. He also nomi- 
nates his forty-nine Cardinals, and he nominates and deposes 
all priests. The principal guardian angel of the High-priest 
(in Comte's case, Clotilde de Vaux) has a right to be wor- 
shipped by all the faithful (pp. 25 and 37). Convents, which, 
like many other mediasval institutions, are very dear to Comte, 
are to be re-established in form of Colleges, each consisting 
of ten married priests. There are to be five hundred temples in 
France, and, attached to each temple, there is to be one of these 
Colleges, and a sacred grove for the burial of the " incorpo- 
rated " dead. The axis of each temple is to pass through 
Paris, and the principal temple is to be surrounded by fourteen 
chapels dedicated to the thirteen leaders of mankind after 
whom the months were named, and to the Holy Women to 
whom the additional day was consecrated. 

And to omit nothing, Comte has given us even a Religious 
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Flag. It shows on a white ground the figure of a Woman 
holding her child, and on the other side we read on a green 
ground the formula : Amour pour principe, Vordne pour base, et 
le Pro gres pour but. This formula is also the formula of salu- 
tation, but it need not always be pronounced when two Posi- 
tivists meet, provided it be replaced by a phrenological gesture 
which consists in touching the three cerebral regions contain- 
ing the organs of benevolence, order, and activity. 

Such is Comte's Positive Religion, the religion of the future, 
which, according to his fir.m belief, must, after a short period 
of transition, become the universal religion, destroying by 
replacing all other religions. Comte accuses the scriptural 
religions of having degraded human nature by calling it bad, 
woman by calling her the origin of evil, labor by deriving it 
from a divine curse, and morality by founding it on abject 
fears and mercenary hopes. He boasts of having vindicated 
the claims of the human heart, " borne down as it is by the 
coarse activity, both in speculation and in action, which pre- 
vails in the world " (p. 27), and of having substituted for an 
independent God, who wants neither us nor our praises, the 
Great Being which is nothing without us, and to whom we are, 
though not all in the same degree, indispensable. The Roman 
Church, instead of becoming catholic, has split, because noth- 
ing can be catholic that is not intelligible and accessible to 
all. But intelligible to all can only be what is demonstrable, 
like mathematics and physics. And Positivism being demon- 
strable, the East and the West can only reunite under its 
banner. Comte forgets that religion, even when demonstrable, 
must be something more than that, or mathematics would be 
the religion par excellence. Yet no martyr ever died or wanted 
to suffer for a mathematical theorem. Positivism, as we have 
seen, furnishes us with all the paraphernalia of a revealed 
religion. There are few catholic terms or institutions for 
which we might not find a parallel or a substitute in Comtism. 
We have even a Trinity, though without the Athanasian equa- 
tion, since Humanity, Comte, and the Method are not one, but 
three. We have a Madonna called Clotilde, a Providence 
called Order, and an excellent code of morals. We have a 
Pope, priests, convents, saints, and sacraments. But we have 
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no substitute for Creation. As neither Humanity nor Comte 
could have created the world, the Method might have been 
hypostasized. But Comte cannot do that. He abhors meta- 
physics. He leaves Nature where he found it. Man and the 
World are data : quid quceritis ultra ? 

It is not easy to separate the religious part of Comte's Ethics 
from the political or socialistic part. Comte himself never did 
it. In fact, Humanity being at once Society and the Great 
Being, it would seem that Sociology and Religion must have the 
same subject-matter. But they differ in their points of view. 
If we consider humanity, not as the Great Being, but as a com- 
plex of small beings, our first task must be to classify these 
beings. And as their complex must be, according to Comte's 
doctrine, strictly analogous to individual human nature, it fol- 
lows that the divisions of mankind must be analogous to the 
divisions of the human brain, that is to say, there must be 
three fundamental classes of society representing the cerebral 
functions of feeling, thinking, and acting. Comte calls them 
the Priesthood, the Patriciate, and the Proletary class. The 
patriciate being subdivided into merchants, industrials, and 
agriculturists, we see at once . that it has nothing to do with 
hereditary aristocracy or caste, which has no existence in 
Comtian society. By following further the thread of analogy 
we shall unravel the knotty skein of history and feel at home 
in the labyrinth of life. Having been told that we must " act 
from affection " and " think in order to act," we know at once 
that the priesthood must be the affective motor to the proletary 
class, and that the patriciate must furnish the means to this 
proletary class ; in other words, that the bulk of mankind 
(which is the proletary class) must be under the guidance of 
two ruling classes. One of these classes being headed by one 
man, the High priest, and the other by such merchants as have 
accumulated the greatest wealth (which means the greatest 
power of inducing labor and protecting laborers), it follows 
that Comte's Society is a Hierarchy and a Republic at the same 
time, the spiritual power being a kind of papacy, the temporal 
power an oligarchy of bankers. Comte denies the existence of 
civic rights. Man has duties, he says, but no rights, and 
" more than other animals, man needs duties to produce feel- 
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ing." The ruling powers, therefore, must be absolute. But 
the temporal and spiritual powers are to be completely sepa- 
rated from each other ; and as the co-ordination of two abso- 
lutes is impossible, Comte defines the province of each, by 
saying that temporal powers can think only of the present and 
of present wants, and require the guidance and the counsel of 
those who can think of the past and of the future. Temporal 
powers, when left to themselves, indulge in a priori reforms, 
and are prone to break with the past, while spiritual powers 
insure the continuity of political and social life. The temporal 
power or Board of Bankers must, therefore, be to the spiritual 
power or the priest as the husband is to the wife : it must act 
under his inspiration, subordinate its reason to his feeling, and 
at the same time it must maintain and protect him. The main- 
tenance consists in fixed salaries sufficiently large to justify 
the exclusion of private wealth and of the right of inheritance 
from the priesthood. The protection consists in the organiza- 
tion of a volunteer Knighthood, which is to have no fixed abode, 
but is expected to go wherever its presence may be required, 
either to prevent a tumult or to repress open rebellion. This 
knighthood, being an army of volunteer bankers, would repre- 
sent, and have at its disposal, an amount of wealth sufficient for 
any emergency. It is Comte's substitute for standing armies, 
which represent the military or destructive instinct, while his 
knighthood would represent the two altruistic instincts whose 
union we call the spirit of chivalry, namelj'-, the devotion of the 
strong towards the weak, and the veneration of the weak for 
the strong (p. 356). 

There being no civic rights in Comte's state, the citizen's 
duties can consist in nothing but in paying taxes. He is not 
expected to obey the laws, because there are neither laws nor 
lawgivers. " Election," Comte says, " was a protest against 
the tyranny of caste, but it is absurd that inferiors should elect 
their superiors." He agreed with Louis Napoleon in nothing 
so much as in his abhorrence of parliaments. The Prince- 
President's republican dictatorship would have been a near 
approach to Comte's political ideal, but for the detestable 
svffrage universel which Comte hated and which Napoleon 
wou'.d never have granted, had he not known how to make it 
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nugatory. Not that a Comtian state could ever be made to 
look like Napoleon's state : Comte does not approve of large 
centralized states, and feels sure that, in due time, Europe will 
split into seventy republics not larger than Belgium, each state 
being divided into thirty communes of a thousand families 
each. He certainly is right in thinking that spontaneous co- 
hesion ought to determine the maximum size of a state ; but 
why destroy all possibility of spontaneity by such arbitrary 
and wanton statistics ? 

The Comtian state is altogether based on " voluntary co- 
operation," not on compulsion, and public opinion is to be its 
only real legislator. To enhance the power of public opinion 
we must live without concealment. "Do nothing but what you 
can own" we are told. But is privacy concealment ? Comte 
allows privacy to women, but to men only while they are pray- 
ing to their guardian angels : the knights lived in public, be- 
cause they abhorred deceit and treacherous dissimulation. 

For the same reason anonymous writing is forbidden in the 
Positivist state. Newspapers are altogether superfluous. But 
those who have something to say to the public may do so in 
placards and pamphlets ; and some specimens of these placards, 
duly signed by English Comtists, were long visible on the Lon- 
don walls in 1871. To make up for the want of newspapers 
and of parliaments, free discussion is allowed in the clubs and 
"Salons," in which Positivists must pass a considerable part 
of their time, in order to remain as much as possible under the 
inspiring influence of female society. Women, Comte tells us 
on page 36, will make us free " both from the yoke of wealth 
and from the tyranny of numbers." And this is true, in so far 
as women represent the personal element in politics, — an ele- 
ment which we have, thus far, vainly tried to eliminate from 
public life. But is not fashion or public opinion even more 
impersonal than majorities and joint-stock industries ; nay, is 
it not, itself, the vote of a majority or of a mere minority dis- 
guised as unanimity ? Or are we to understand that women 
will lighten its yoke by making it more personal ? 

Whatever the influence of public opinion may be in Comte's 
state, the power of the priesthood is more than a match to it. 
The priests, it is true, are obliged to marry and to renounce 
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all private wealth, but they are the only teachers of mankind, 
each youth having to remain for seven years under their ex- 
clusive tuition. And this influence is enhanced by the peculiar 
institution of Positivist libraries, which are small standard 
libraries of a hundred volumes collected on the principle that 
thinking is impeded by much reading ; that many things are 
better preserved by tradition than in books ; and that submis? 
sion to the priest's authority is, in all doubtful cases, the last 
and safest resort. If we add to all this, that the priests are 
the only artists, physicians, and judges, that their professional 
services are gratuitous, and that they have not only the right 
of admonition, censure, and excommunication, but also the 
right of confiscation and of inflicting the punishment of death, 
we obtain a most revolting picture of hierarchical despotism 
and intellectual stagnation, not unworthy perhaps of a Gregory 
or an Innocent, but hardly intelligible as the work of a believer 
in " progress." 

Far less formidable is the aspect of Comte's temporal gov- 
ernment. We have seen that of the three classes forming the 
patriciate, the commercial class is the highest. The bankers, 
again, are the highest among the merchants, and thirty of these 
bankers form the temporal government for each republic. 
From them a Triumvirate is chosen by the central government 
and consecrated by the High-priest. The central government, 
however, appoints the Thirty Bankers and the Triumvirate 
only once, at the beginning of the Comtian rSgime. When 
once started, the social mechanism moves on automatically, 
each ruler and each official having to appoint his own succes- 
sor, only the pontifical consecration has to be renewed in each 
case. There are three degrees of temporal power. The func- 
tion of church-warden — that is to say, the duty of administer- 
ing the temporalia of the priesthood — belongs exclusively to the 
Thirty Bankers. The duty of protecting the spiritual power be- 
longs to the merchants in general, who are all militant knights 
in posse, and the duty of protecting the proletary class belongs 
to the entire patriciate. They all represent wealth. But wealth, 
being the produce of labor and coming as such from the proletary 
class, that is to say, from the bulk of humanity, belongs, ideally, 
to society at large. Therefore, a man cannot become wealthy 
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without becoming a Trustee of society ; and a patrician is, ipso 
facto, a public functionary and a servant of humanity. From 
this great principle Comte draws three very remarkable and 
interesting conclusions, which may be considered as forming the 
substance of his economic socialism. 

Considering that Humanity is the Great Being, and that it 
is everybody's duty to serve her, all professional services must 
be gratuitous. Payment is legitimate only in so far as it en- 
ables the worker to work. The priests and the proletaries, 
being poor, must receive salaries ; but the patricians, being rich, 
must serve gratuitously. 

Secondly, from the fact that wealth is a trust and the patri- 
cian a trustee, it follows that every wealthy man must at the 
time of his " retirement " appoint his successor in wealth, as a 
functionary would appoint his successor in office. His children 
or relatives have no right to become his heirs, though they may 
become such. This leads to a kind of presumptive adoption, and 
renders the owner of wealth responsible for his trust even after 
his death. 

The third conclusion refers to wages. The patrician's wealth, 
which belongs to its original producers, the proletaries, must be 
rendered to them. According to Comte's arbitrary statistics, 
each patrician would have to take from thirty-five to seventy 
proletaries under his protection ; and as his wealth must not 
be destroyed by a restitution in toto, it must be doled out in 
form of wages. Part of these wages, as we have seen, is a 
fixed salary, the remainder may vary according to the task 
performed. This .seems a contradiction to the doctrine of 
gratuitous services ; but as a workman cannot work without 
tools and raw materials, and as his fixed salary only covers his 
personal and domestic wants, an additional payment is indis- 
pensable. 

Comte seems to take it for granted that the proletaries will 
never disagree with their protectors and paymasters. Never- 
theless he would like to put them under military discipline. 
There is nothing good in modern armies except their organiza- 
tion ; and as armies must disappear, it would be a pity to lose 
with them the principle of military organization, which might 
with advantage be applied to industrial life. But Comte is not 
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very positive on this point, and recommends other measures 
calculated to attach the workman to his patron. For instance, 
he advises house-owners not to let, but to sell, apartments to 
their clients, and thus to " give greater stability to workmen's 
lives." We doubt, however, whether the stability thus gained 
will always suffice to neutralize the restlessness likely to he 
induced by the encyclopedic training which is to take the place 
of all special apprenticeships. 

Intimately connected with Comte's socialistic doctrines are 
his ideas about marriage. Its object, he tells us on page 320, 
is mutual improvement ; the propagation of the race being only 
its consequence, but not its aim. Woman is more affective 
than man, and her instincts are higher. Man's instincts may 
evoke tenderness, but we ought to he tender without them. 
Marriage is the only relation in life in which there is no rivalry. 
It is sacramental and as such indissoluble, divorce being ad- 
mitted only in cases like Madame de Vaux's, where marriage 
has been destroyed by the husband's civic death. " Power 
degrades women," says Comte. Wealth is power. Therefore 
women must be poor, like priests. They must neither inherit 
nor receive dowries, and under no circumstances must they 
earn their living by professional work. Women may work, 
but only at home and for their home. Thus marriage will 
cease to be mercenary, and every man will know that when he 
marries he has to maintain his wife. But not everybody need 
marry, and there are persons who ought not to marry. Disease, 
for instance, or any other defect that might be perpetuated 
through marriage, ought to be a sufficient ground for abstain- 
ing from it ; and Comte can see no reason why part of the care 
we bestow on the breeding of animals should not be bestowed, 
in a negative form at least, on the amelioration of the human 
race. Remembering, however, that the principal object of 
marriage is not the preservation of the race, but " mutual im- 
provement," Comte hastens to offer us spiritual marriage as a 
substitute for ordinary marriage. By sanctioning this institu- 
tion, he hopes to place the real blessings and the principal 
advantages of married life within the reach of everybody, no 
matter how sickly or how poor he may be. 

Our summary of Comte's philosophy being now complete, 
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we may repeat here what we said in the beginning of this 
essay, that these doctrines form no real system of philosophy : 
first, because they explain nothing, and deny the possibility of 
explaining anything ; secondly, because they lack unity, and 
deny the possibility of unity. We are pleased with their extraor- 
dinary neatness, symmetry, and uniformity, but this uniformity 
is a mere semblance of unity, not unity itself. We may call 
Comte's doctrine a system of analogies which would be a system 
of philosophy, if the absolute fitness and universal validity of his 
analogies could be proved. A man who asserts that the two data 
on which he bases his philosophy are so essentially heteroge- 
neous that we cannot even conceive of any unity standing be- 
hind them, has no right to assume, as a matter of course, that 
the phenomena of the one should be analogous to those of the 
other,, or that the analogies valid within the domain of in- 
organic nature should be applicable to the phenomena of organic 
life. 

Comte thought meteorological phenomena too complicated for 
scientific research. But the phenomena of social life are infi- 
nitely more complicated than those of weather. And if the 
observation of the latter has not furnished or, as Comte puts it, 
cannot furnish us any scientific laws, why should the observa- 
tion of the former ? If we have not yet encompassed in one 
formula all the changes and combinations of changes that are 
possible in the density, temperature, electricity, and moisture 
of the atmosphere, and if it be " a waste of time " to seek 
that formula, then it must be, a fortiori, a waste of time to 
excogitate the formula that would express all the possible 
changes and combinations of changes in the ideas, senti- 
ments, desires, temperaments, talents, opportunities, and ac- 
tions of all men, individual and collective, past, present, and 
future. Nor does the possibility of a social science depend 
on the possibility of a meteorological science or on Comte's 
estimate of that possibility. Even J. S. Mill,* who believes 
in social science, admits that the case has " features of pecu- 
liarity." In science, he says, we induce, theoretically, the 
laws of the elementary facts and deduce from them the laws 

* Augnste Comte and Positivism, p. 83. 
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of the complex phenomena which are then verified by observa- 
tion or experimental tests ; while in social science we begin 
with the observation of the complex phenomena which suggests 
laws, and we then verify these laws by the theoretical deduc- 
tions from elementary facts. This inversion of method is 
necessary, according to Mill and Comte, because we must in 
every science proceed from the known to the unknown ; and 
since it is the elementary phenomenon in physical science and 
the complex phenomenon in social science which is the most 
knowable and the most easily observable, we must go in the 
former from the details to the whole, in the latter from the 
whole to the details. That is to say, in social science, we must 
go from the complex but observable facts of society and of 
history to the elementary but less accessible facts of psycholo- 
gy which refer to human nature and which determine the ac- 
tions and feelings of the individual. 

We admit this inversion of method as being necessitated by 
the inversion of knowableness in the elementary phenomena of 
nature and of society. But whence this strange inversion of 
knowableness ? If the analogy between physical and social 
science is so obtrusively great, that Positivists cannot talk of 
society without talking of Statics and Dynamics, they are, in 
fairness, bound to account for this exceptional point of inverted 
analogy. If they cannot, we can. 

Let us take any physical problem, for instance, that of deter- 
mining the molecular movements within an elastic body when 
not in a state of equilibrium. We cannot observe these molec- 
ular changes, and the observable surface-changes help us to 
no law or equation. We have no data except our theoretical 
conception of elasticity, and no other guide but thinking a priori. 
By this we determine the relation which must exist at a given 
moment between any one molecule and those surrounding it ; 
and if we can find these relations for any two consecutive mo- 
ments, we obtain a differential equation whose integration will 
be an adequate expression of the law of elasticity. As this 
law has been verified by innumerable observations of the com- 
plex surface-phenomenon, we may well call it a positive scien- 
tific law. 

Let us now see what degree of positiveness or scientific dig- 
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nity may be attributed to the laws of social statics and social 
dynamics. In the physical problem just mentioned we had 
to compare two successive states, and their relation was the 
law we sought. If we do the same in social science, if we 
compare two groups of social relations either succeeding each 
other in time or coexisting in different places, we obtain by 
their comparison no law whatever, and integration or (its 
analogon in this case) generalization would lead us to sheer 
nonsense. To obtain something like a law, we here require 
not two, but thousands of successive or coexisting phenomena ; 
in other words, the laws cannot be got at by integration, but 
by statistics and induction from statistics. These laws are not 
theoretical, but empirical laws, and refer not to realities, but 
to ideal averages. Therefore the validity of social laws thus ob- 
tained cannot be absolute, everlasting, and ubiquitous, like that 
of the physical laws, but only relative, temporary, and local. 

Now the reason of this difference may lie either in the mere 
complication of the phenomena and the relative inadequacy 
of our method, or in the specifically different nature of the 
phenomena and the absolute inapplicability of the method. In 
the former case, a long series of empirical and relative laws 
furnished by statistics would always represent a steady approx- 
imation to absolute truth, and social science would be mainly 
statistics. In the latter case, there could be no social science 
at all, certainly not in the Oomtian sense of the word 
" science." 

To decide the question, we have only to ask ourselves, Is 
there any difference between social or ethical relations and 
physical or chemical relations, between man and an atom? 
Leibnitz would say, They are both monads. And such they 
are. But we need not be philosophers to know that while the 
atom is unchangeable, while its behavior towards its fellow- 
atoms is the same now as it was a thousand years ago, the 
same on earth as it is on Sirius, the man-monad is not only 
changeable, but is change itself, and cannot be the same in two 
consecutive moments or in two different places. Why, then, 
carry the standard of Positivism from the rock of physical 
science to the quicksands of social phenomena ? It is not 
enough to say that man and atom are both phenomena. Rock 
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and quicksands, too, are both phenomena, but they are not both 
foundations on which any " positive " structure can be built. 

A positive social science must have a positive foundation. 
We are -willing to view the matter from Comte's own point 
of view, and to exclude, for argument's sake, the ideas of 
moral freedom and of final causes. We will consider each 
human being as the exclusive result of two influences, the one 
emanating from his contemporaries, the other from his ances- 
tors. In reality, they are inseparable, but theoretically we 
may separate them and decompose that force which deter- 
mines human actions and, through them, social phenomena, 
into its two component forces, the social and the atavistic influ- 
ence. This facilitates our task. For we may now study the 
social phenomena resulting, at any time, from the coexistence 
of a vast number of ready-made beings, without any reference 
to progress, and we may study the psychological phenomena 
resulting, in any individual, from the accumulated action of 
ancestral influences, without any reference to the modifying 
action of contemporary society. The former study gives us 
Theoretical Politics or Socialism, the latter gives us Theoreti- 
cal Biology. And we maintain that, while the former can be 
made a positive science, the latter cannot, and that Sociology, 
being the resultant of Socialism and Biology, must partake of the 
nature of both its components, being partly a positive science and 
partly a speculative theory, which latter may assume positive 
" ways," but can never disguise the scantness of its positive 
means. 

Of course, we must prove our assertion concerning theoreti- 
cal Politics and Biology. That the former is capable of be- 
coming a positive science is easily shown. When we take 
society as it is, without any reference to its past or its future, 
we may consider its complex phenomena as so many positive 
data, and the empirical laws furnished by statistics as finali- 
ties. If we now wish to verify these laws by theoretical de- 
duction, we must seek a theoretical unit, and such a unit we 
find not in the average man, but in what all men have in com- 
mon. We must strip them of their national, local, and personal 
distinctions, of all, in short, that is not reperible in every one 
of them, and we thus obtain, as our social molecule, an ideal 
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being which we might call a human animal. The behavior of 
this social molecule towards its fellows is perfectly calculable, 
because we know that it can be actuated by nothing but self- 
ishness or its component passions: greed, resentment, pride, 
anything higher than that not being common to all men. The 
Civil Law, Commerce, Political Economy, and international 
ethics are all based on the assumption that the social body 
consists of such human molecules, and there is no reason why 
the methods of physical science should not be applied to the 
statics and dynamics of that society, the passions and rights of 
the individual man corresponding exactly to the chemical and 
physical forces inherent in the material molecule. 

But while theoretical Politics deal with what is common to 
all men in any given state of society, theoretical Biology deals 
with what is imperishable in man in any given sequence of gener- 
ations. The former has to deal with actions and the growth of 
character, the latter with capacities, talents, and sentiments, 
and with their gradual improvement, consisting in the elimina- 
tion of some and the survival of others. Now we cannot ap- 
proach this subject without having previously made up our 
minds with regard to the relative value of these faculties, and 
in this choice we must have been guided by considerations of 
utility, morality, or aesthetics. In other words, Biology cannot 
be an independent inductive science ; and having no fixed unit 
to calculate with, it cannot be a theoretical or deductive science 
either. To make it positive, we should have to furnish it with 
such a unit, in form of a final cause. But as Positivists re- 
pudiate such fictions, Biology can in their hands be neither 
more positive nor less speculative than Geology. 

Biology, as we have seen, presupposes and consequently com- 
prises Psychology, Morals, and ^Esthetics. If we now substi- 
tute human nature, as defined by Biology, into the scientific 
formulas of Theoretical Politics ; if we replace the greedy, 
vain, vindictive atom of society by the living impersonation of 
endless and progressive development, — we shall obtain — not 
Comte's Sociology, but a true Phenomenology of human con- 
sciousness, embracing Socialism (as the moral substitute for 
Politics) and the Philosophy of History (as the intellectual 
substitute for chronicles and memoirs), — a philosophy which 
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ought not to be entirely speculative, and which cannot be en- 
tirely positive, its subject-matter being itself only half intel- 
ligible and half transcendental. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his Classification of the Sciences 
(p. 40), justly says that " on the verdict of Biology" (con- 
cerning the origin of species) " must wholly depend our con- 
ception of human nature, .... our theory of the mind and 
our theory of society." And all positivists believe that that 
verdict can be arrived at by positive methods, and that the 
origin of organic life need not be considered as lying beyond 
the reach of our understanding. But we maintain, that as 
long as we are unable not only to bridge over the gulf that 
separates organic from inorganic nature, but even to see 
the bottom of it, the onus probcmdi must lie on those who 
deny its width and its depth. Comte himself holds curi- 
ous opinions on this point. He deprecates the inquiry into 
the origin of organic life as a useless speculation (thus admit- 
ting the partly speculative nature of Biology). He believes in 
the immutability of species, and separates, in his pedigree of 
sciences, Biology from Physics by a twofold division, making 
them agnates rather than cognates. It would therefore have 
been easy for him to admit the specific difference between man 
and atom, and to find this difference in self-consciousness, and 
in the moral freedom of man's will. But moral freedom did 
not fit into his hierarchy, and would have destroyed the fixed- 
ness and scientific dignity of the social laws. He did not see 
that the freedom of the individual does not imply or entail 
the freedom of the social body ; that there may be a law of free 
wills, as there is a law of chances, and that as chances are only 
relatively accidental, so the free will may be but relatively free. 

Comte was great in systematizing, but he could not grasp 
what is irrational and imaginary in the world around us. "We 
use these terms in their mathematical meaning. The square- 
root of two exists in geometry as a relation ; but algebra, which 
is the philosophy of geometry and of all quantity, is powerless 
to express this geometrical reality without the aid of a symbol. 
A positivist might object to this " irrational " expression, but 
the thing expressed is a real thing for all that. If Positivism 
knows of none but rational numbers, it is bound to find the 
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quadrature of the circle, and to rid us of the number -rr, and 
as this cannot be done, we ought not to be surprised by the 
general uncertainty of its results. If it leads one man to assert 
the goodness of human nature, the immutability of species, 
and the necessity of woman's political extinction, while it leads 
another to organize society on the assumption of human wicked- 
ness, or to proclaim Darwinism as the gospel of a new era, or 
to burn with wrath and indignation at the political " subjec- 
tion of women," then we have gained nothing by giving up 
metaphysics whose results have never been more contradictory 
than these. 

Comte's writings teem with contradictions. He proclaims 
a hierarchy, but excludes coercion by laws. He expects " free 
assent," but does not admit free will. He talks of dynamics, 
but does not believe in forces ; of morals, but knows of no 
final causes ; of faith, but excludes the idea of the super- 
natural. He calls for progress, but cannot tell us why we 
should move at all, considering that everything is fixed and 
final in his hierarchy. He gives us, no doubt, a world of 
order and of love ; but it is order without an aim, love with- 
out free will, and a world without a cause. And how utterly 
unhuman the citizens of this Comtian world must be, may be 
best seen from what is expected of its criminals, who are to 
give their " free assent " to their own punishments. Fortu- 
nately for them, these punishments are to consist principally 
in admonitions and excommunications, so that Comte's crimi- 
nals are no worse off than the school-boy who was allowed to 
choose between a good flogging and the schoolmaster's silent 
contempt, and who had no difficulty in making up his mind. 

In so far as Comte has vindicated the absolute validity of 
scientific truths against uncertain speculations, his merit is 
undeniably great. In so far as he has tried to make the 
scientific method valid for the whole range of philosophic 
inquiry, we must call him a sincere though fanatical minister 
of Positivism. But in so far as he has used other tools ab- 
horred by Positivism, pretending to have merely " inverted " 
his old tool, and in so far as he has passed the fallacies thus 
obtained as " positive " and absolutely valid results, we must 
pronounce him guilty of self-deception. He has sought fol- 
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lowers under false pretences, and his punishment has been 
the severance of his name from his self-given title. Comtism 
is no longer identical with Positivism, and English Positivists 
have not been slow in disavowing their old leader. 

As Positivists they were right, but hardly as philosophers. 
For there is much in the non-positive part of Comte's doc- 
trines, which we ought not to cast aside merely because it has 
been obtained by illegal means. Comte had no humor, and 
we do not miss humor in a prophet. His originality was, 
therefore, unchecked and fearless, and some of his most val- 
uable doctrines thus gain a Utopian appearance which does 
not recommend them to ordinary minds, who may not know 
that utopian means only what has " no place " in reality. All 
perfection is utopian ; but if a thing is good, its being nowhere 
does not imply its superfluity, but rather the imperative that 
it shall be somewhere, if not everywhere. And no one will 
deny that this imperative has its practical value. 

One of these humorless sublime Utopias is Comte's institu- 
tion of spiritual marriage. Malthus only dreaded the spread 
of poverty, Comte dreads the perpetuation of disease. Malthus 
forbids, Comte replaces marriage by ministering to the wants 
of the heart. Only we fear that the same arguments by which 
he tried to prove the inseparableness of the priest's and the 
physician's functions would also militate against this well- 
meant institution. 

Comte's doctrine of general education and encyclopedic cul- 
ture may also be called utopian, inasmuch as it runs counter 
to the general tendencies of our age. Comte condemns di- 
vision of labor and specialism. Even a poet, if nothing but a 
poet, is but a stunted being, a spiritual dwarf, and proletaries, 
like women, should have a smattering of many things. If 
individual man be too small to hold the full measure of cyclo- 
pedic knowledge, we may be sure that what flows over must 
be superfluous. This doctrine enables Comte to say, Each for 
all; while Political Economy says, Each for himself. Now, 
Political Economy, or the science of supply and demand, is a 
very positive science. But it is anti-Comtian, it seems. We 
therefore see positive universalism protesting against positive 
individualism; and as two positive sciences ought not to dis- 
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agree so radically, it follows that Comte's Positivism must be 
of a different kind from the Positivism of Political Economy. 

It is at this point that English Positivism has separated 
itself from Comtism. English Socialism is individualistic, but 
tends towards a gradual elimination of the personal element 
from politics, industry, and commerce. It wants a republic 
without a president, industry without masters, and commerce 
without middlemen. Comte's Socialism is socialistic, but tends 
to secure the softening and humanizing presence of the per- 
sonal element. He wants a hierarchy, that is to say, a presi- 
dent without a republic, and would rather have masters without 
workmen, and middlemen without commerce, than those forms 
of impersonal selfishness called joint-stock industry and in- 
dustrial co-operation. 

The extension of suffrage and the long agitation in favor of 
Personal and Proportional Representation, both due to a scru- 
pulous regard for the theoretical claims of the individual and 
of minorities, reveal a positivistic, yet anti-Comtian spirit. 
The English mind, in fact, was positive long before the advent 
of Auguste Comte. But it took eagerly to the new doctrine, 
because it recognized in it the reflection of some of its own 
traits rendered clear and beautiful by systematization. And how 
powerful the effect of this recognition has been may be judged 
from the writings of J. S. Mill, of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and of 
many other English thinkers. But, with some few exceptions, 
they have assimilated only what was congenial to them, accept- 
ing what is positive in Comtism and rejecting or ignoring what 
is speculative in it. 

Par less great, certainly far less perceptible, than in England 
has been Comte's influence in his own country (M. Littr6, the 
editor of a Positivist periodical, is Comte's disciple, but he has 
also been his critic), and in Germany Comte's name is all but 
unknown. He had no connection with German thought. Ger- 
man positivism, which has its roots in Luther, Kant, and Pichte, 
has, under the influence of modern physiology, assumed the 
form of materialism which must have been repugnant to 
Comte. There are passages in Kant, quoted by M. Littre*, 
from which Comte might have borrowed. But we cannot 
prove that he did. On the whole, it may be said that, having 
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received nothing from Germany, he had nothing to offer to it 
in return, and Germany has never taken any notice either of 
him or his doctrines. The nation that had outgrown and 
shelved Hegel's Phenomenology had no inducement, one 
might think, to take up Comte's Sociology. 

We are positive enough, ourselves, to infer from experience, 
that mankind cannot dispense with noble fools, though it may 
dispense with puerile sages. And as Comte belongs to both 
these classes, we can neither reject nor accept him, such as he 
is. But in the solvent of discriminating and impartial criti- 
cism, the noble fool and the puerile sage may be made to dis- 
appear altogether. All that is puerile in him and foolish we 
may let evaporate, and what remains will be a small but 
shining crystal of noble wisdom, — no longer Comtism, but due 
to Comte. And this we must accept with gratitude, for it will 
be a precious ingredient of our daily bread as well as of any 
Elixir Catholicum which benevolent thinkers may hereafter 
devise for the relief and comfort of their suffering brethren. 

B. Gryzanowski. 



Art. II. — The Recent Revolutions in Japan. 

It is the popular impression in this country and in Europe 
that the immediate cause of the fall of the shogun's (tycoon's) 
government, the restoration of the mikado to supreme power, 
and the abolition of the feudal system, was the presence of 
foreigners on the soil of Japan. No one who has lived in Dai 
Nippon and made himself familiar with the currents of thought 
among the natives, or who has studied the history of the 
country, can share this opinion. The foreigners and their 
ideas were the occasion, not the cause, of the destruction of 
the dual system of government which would certainly have 
resulted from the operation of causes already at work before 
their arrival. Their presence served merely to hasten what 
was already inevitable. 

We purpose in this sketch to expose the true causes of the 
recent marvellous changes in Japan. These comprise a three- 



